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APPLE-HARVEST IN NORMANDY. 


Tue profusion of apple and pear trees, but more parti- 
cularly of the former, that everywhere meets the eye in 
the rural districts of Normandy and the neighbouring 
departments to the north and east, is a matter of common 
observation among travellers, who, journeying, for in- 
stance, from Amiens to Beauvais in Picardy, a distance of 
more than sixty miles, pass through one continued avenue 
of fruit-trees of the kinds we have indicated. The cause 
of these fruits being grown so much more extensively in 
Normandy than in most of the other provinces of France, 
may doubtless be attributed to the unsuitable nature of 
its climate for the production of the grape, and the con- 
sequent necessity of supplying the absence of wine, the 
ordinary beverage of the French people, with cider 
and perry. The culture of the apple probably varies in 
some respects in different parts of the country, in accord- 
ance with the different habits and customs of the inha- 
bitants ; but the following method, which is that pursued 
in the orchards of the district of Le Bocage in Lower Nor- 
mandy, will be found, we believe, on the whole, of general 
application. 

To a stranger, one of the most striking features ef a 
Norman orchard is the intermediate space between the 
trees laid out in pasture, or planted with crops of corn, 
hemp, flax, &c. It must be observed, however, that the 
best lands, when growing corn, are exempted from this 
double exaction. In soil of this character the trees are 
considered to decrease the value of the corn to at least as 
great an amount as they enhance the general product by 
their fruit. With these preliminary observations we now 
proceed to describe the general arrangement of the 
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orchard. The trees are planted in rows about fifteen feet 
apart, so as to leave them all sufficiently exposed to the 
sun and air, and so as to enable carts conveying the ma- 
nure (or during harvest time, the fruit) to pass freely to 
and fro. The trees produce most abundantly every other 
year. The greatest attention is paid to them in order to 
discover any dead or sickly individuals, which are in- 
stantly removed, und their place supplied from the nursery 
of young grafted trees, which is always kept on the farm. 
In planting the new tree, a round hole is made, about five 
feet in circumference and two in depth ; at the bottom of 
this is placed a truss of barley straw or a faggot of furze, 
on which the root is set, and the hole again carefully 
filled up. Pallisades are then placed around the young 
plant, or if that be thought unnecessary, it is bound round 
with straw bands to prevent the sheep from rubbing 
against it or gnawing off the bark, or lastly, the trunk 
is merely rubbed with lime-water, which some think suf- 
ficient. When cows are pastured in the orchards, their 
heads are tied down with a halter that passes between 
their fore legs, and is attached to a surcingle which passes 
round the body, and which is fastened to a kind of 
breeching to hinder it from coming forwards: the object 
of this precaution is of course to prevent the animals from 
plucking the fruit from the trees. So careful are the 
owners on this point, that before the middle of August, 
when the fruit begins to fall, they remove the cattle en- 
tirely from the orchards, considering the apples injurious 
to them. The growers are not very choice as to the species 
of apple, although some of the finest sorts we have brought 
to our own tables come from the orchards of Normandy. 
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. exact degree is one of the most difficult things in the 


The apple-harvest begins about the beginning of October, 
when men, women, and children sally forth with their 
long poles to beat down the fruit, with their baskets to 
convey it to the cart, and with the little barrel of cider to 
cheer them during their somewhat arduous toils under a 
blazing sun. The apples are thus collected into great 
heaps, where they lie till the middle of November, when 
they are carried to the cider-press. The cider made of 
the first pressing is a very heady and strong liquor, as the 
peasants but too frequently prove. In years of great 
abundance a portion of this cider is distilled into brandy. 
On the second pressing, a great quantity of water is added, 
and the product is a small cider, the ordinary liquor of 
the labourers and domestics. 

After the orchards are ploughed, cropped, and sown 
with grass, they remain, like the other pastures of the 
country, in that state for four years; they are then 
ploughed up, and have a succession of crops in the order 
following: buckwheat, hemp or flax, then wheat or rye, 
followed by peas or tares, Coke or oats; either of the 
last two being sown with clover. Even when the apple- 
trees are thus planted in the midst of valuable crops, 
their fruit bears a considerable proportion to the value of 
the whole; that proportion being seldom less than a 
fourth, often a third, and in some cases amounting to 
one half. Of the apples imported into England, a large 
part comes from Normandy and other parts of France ; 
the remainder we receive principally from the United 
States and Belgium. The amount of the imports for home 
consumption, on an average of the three years ending with 
1822, was 57,347 bushels a year ; im the three years end- 
ing 1837 it had declined to 15,645. The duty was, till 
recently, four shillings a bushel; but by the act 1 and 2 
Vict., c. 113, it is made five per cent. on the value, which, 
from the 16th of August, 1838, when the act came into 
operation, to the end of the year, amounted to 33,395/., 
producing a duty of 2116/. 


DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY. 

VI.—ROASTING, FRYING, AND BROILING. 
In our last article on “ Domestic Chemistry” (‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 381), we treated of the nature of animal 
and vegetable substances, and of the remarkable and 
valuable changes induced upon them by the action of 
boiling water in preparing them for the food of man. 
We propose now to consider the nature of other culinary 
operations, such as roasting, frying, and broiling. 

The art of roasting a joint of meat, however simple it 
may appear, is nevertheless an operation which can be 
conducted with success only by one who has had much 
experience in the art. A modern French writer on 
cookery says that “the art of roasting victuals to the 





world to accomplish, and it is easier to meet with half a 
dozen good cooks than one roaster who is master of this 
branch of his art.” It is not our purpose to instruct the 
reader as to the manner of roasting his meat, because we 
should be very likely to fail in attempting by a written 
description to make easy and intelligible “ one of the most 
difficult things in the world,” and because our object is 
rather to trace the various changes which a piece of raw 
meat undergoes before or on the fire during the process 
of cooking; leaving it to the reader’s practice and ex- 
perience to decide when the joint is “ done to a turn.” 
But first let us say a few words respecting the spit, 
and the means by which the meat is kept in constant 
motion, so as to prevent the fire from scorching it. In 
former times the spit was turned by little boys, and after- 
wards by dogs ; but as our mechanical arts improved, 
self-acting machinery was invented for the purpose. The 
meat being impaled on a steel bar or spit, the latter had 
to be kept in rotation by some means or other; and in 
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dwarf, was destined to this employment. Boy-turnspits 
were alluded to more than six hundred years ago; but 
in later times they were superseded by dogs of a peculiar 
breed, having short legs and short curly tails. These 
dogs were put into a kind of hollow wheel or wire drum 
connected with the spit, and, by a sort of treadmill 
motion, kept it in rotation during the roasting of a piece 
of meat: this they were taught to do by rather a cruel 
method, for it is said that they were first put into the 
wheel with a few burning coals, and kept constantly in 
motion to avoid burning their feet. These living turn- 
spits were afterwards replaced by smoke-jacks, which act 
in the following manner :—some distance up the chimney 
is placed a little kind of wheel, with spokes or vanes 
lying obliquely ; the ascending heated air turns this wheel 
round on principles precisely the same as those by which 
the sails of a windmill are moved by the wind: this 
motion, once produced, is communicated to the spit by 
connecting wheelwork. Another sort of jack is that in 
which the rotation is produced by a heavy weight: a long 
line or chain is coiled round a‘arrel, and in coiling 
draws up a heavy weight to a considerable height: this 
weight, by afterwards descending slowly, causes the spit 
to rotate, through some intervening machinery. Lastly, 
we may allude to those improved modern forms of the 
jack, in which the rotation of the spit is kept up by the 
motion of a kind of clockwork enclosed in a case, and 
which requires winding up from time to time. 

The first action of fire upon meat freely exposed to its 
influence is to melt out some of the more readily fusible 
parts, such as the fat; and as the surface becomes heatcd, 
the watery portion is dissipated in the form of vapour, 
thereby imparting to the food an eutirely new flavour, 
peculiar to roasting as distinguished from boiling and 
baking. The temperature of the meat scarcely rises 
above that of boiling water until the watery parts are all 
evaporated ; but when these watery parts are driven off, 
a decided change in the chemical combination of the 
elements of the meat commences: the surface becomes 
browned, showing the beginning of carbonization; and 
several compounds result, which are far more savoury than 
can be obtained by boiling. A brisk fire will cause a 
rapid current of air to be constantly passing over the 
meat, and this is favourable to the process; for the in- 
terior of the joint thereby acquires a fine flavour without 
ceasing to be tender, and the outside is brown, crisp, and 
pungent both in taste and smell. In baked meats, where 
the watery parts of the meat cannot escape freely (be- 
cause there is no current of air to carry them off), the 
interior becomes soft and flaccid, even though the exterior 
has the browned appearance produced by roasting. 

The fat of meat is contained within a cellular substance, 
which undergoes great contraction by the action of a high 
temperature: the heat melts the fat, and the contraction 
of the cellular substance forces it out to the surface, where 
it falls down into the dripping-pan. But if the fat be all 
removed, and the watery parts all evaporated, the result 
would not be roast, but burnt meat; it would become 
hard and tasteless on the outside, while the inside would 
remain almost raw. To prevent this, the meat is basted: 
the liquid fat from the meat runs down the sloping sides 
of the dripping-pan into a sort of well, which, from its 
proximity to the fire, retains the fat in a liquid state, and 
the fat thus collected is every now and then taken up in 
a basting ladle and poured over the meat. This not only 
prevents the juices of the meat from passing off in the 
form of vapour, but also prevents those juices from be- 
coming vapour, an important distinction; for, as Mr. 
Donovan justly observes, “It is the vapour which pro- 
duces the ill effect, whatever that may be, on the meat, 
and not the liquid which produced the vapour ;” and 
again, “ Vapour effects a variety of changes in animal and 





days when labour was cheap, and when a large number 
of domestics were kept by private families, a boy, often a ; 


vegetable substances, which the same vapour condensed 
into boiling water is incapable of.” ‘Thus it will be seen 
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that the simple operation of basting is very important : 
the surface of the meat is covered with a quantity of 
melted fat mixed with a little watery juice, and the tem- 
perature rises to a browning heat only, instead of being 
sufficient to burn the meat; but, on the other hand, if the 
meat were basted with watery juices in which a very little 
fat were mingled, the browning temperature could not be 
attained, because a mixture of a large quantity of water 
and a little fat boils and passes off as vapour at about 
212°, a temperature insufficient .for browning ; whereas 
if the proportions of water and fat be reversed, the meat 
can become hot enough to brown, because fat boils at so 
high a temperature as 500° or 600°. 

To judge the exact time when the roasting of a joint 
of meat is completed, is a matter of experience and ob- 
servation. The roasting being complete, and the heat 
still kept up, the chemical changes proceed, but the 
results are different: the fibre of the meat is no longer 
firm and elastic, but becomes soft and glutinous, and is 
in fact being converted into gelatine; the rich juices 
which impart flavour and nutritiousness to the meat are 
forced out by the shrinking of the joint when thus sub- 
jected to the prolonged heat, and the value of the meat is 
considerably dimittished by being overdone. 

Meat of the best quality will not part with its juice or 
gravy by the simple process of roasting, unless overdone, 
or unless the very abstird practice of puncturing the meat 
all over be adopted ; but sotie deseriptions of meat will 
part with the gravy whether they be overroasted or not : 
for example, old wether mutton will not do so unless 
overroasted, but old ewe mutton will have that defect by 
the. simple act of roasting. 

It appears from the foregoing remarks, that roast meat 
is not only more nutritious, but probably also more econo- 
mical, than boiled meat. In roasting a joint, the heat 
dissipates water and a small portion of odorous and vo- 
latile substance of no great importance ; and unless over- 
done, the other juices are diffused throughout the flesh, 
thereby making it highly palatable, nutritious, and easy 
of digestion. In boiling meat, some of these juices flow 
out into the water and are lost. 

The process of frying is very different from that of roast- 
ing. The reader is probably aware that when water in 
an open vessel is placed on the fire, it constantly rises in 
temperature until it attains 212°, the boiling-point ; it 
then boils away, without becoming at all hotter, however 
much we may increase the heat belowit. But when fat 
or oil is similarly treated, the temperature rises to 500° 
or 600° before boiling commences; and even then these 
liquids do not boil as water does, but at that high tem- 
perature they begin to blacken and decompose. Now by 
mixing water and fat, we elevate the boiling-point of the 
one, and depress that of the other; and by graduating 
the proportions of water and fat, we can get any tempera- 
ture for the boiling-point between 212° and about 550°. 
If, for example, we place some fresh hog’s-lard in a 
fryingpan on the fire, it soon melts and acquires a tem- 
perature of about 212°; it then makes that crackling 
noise peculiar to frying, and then boils: the temperature 
now remains nearly fixed, because the fresh lard contains 
asmall quantity of water, which, separating from the 
lard, forms a layer beneath its surface. In this state the 
water is formed into innumerable bubbles of steam, which, 
bursting through the layer of lard, cause slight explosions, 
and hence the noise in frying is accounted for. When 
the water is thus all evaporated, the noise ceases, and the 
temperature of the lard rises till it attains nearly 600° ; 
it then begins to decompose, an inflammable gas is libe- 
rated, and nothing of the lard remains but its carbon in 
the form of a black mass. 

We can now understand what occurs during the process 
of frying. In frying meat or fish, a quantity of some 
fatty substance is placed in the fryingpan; the meat 
supplies the water; and a temperature between the boil- 


ing points of water and of fat is soon attained ; this tem- 
perature is sufficient to brown the meat, as in roasting, 
provided the quantity of water be not too large, because 
in such case meat becomes sodden before the water is 
evaporated. Hence fish which are to be fried are first 
well dried with a cloth, and the fat in the fryingpan is 
allowed to attain nearly a boiling temperature before the 
fish are put in: the water is thus speedily evaporated, 
and the frying process quickly completed, which prevents 
the dissipation of the volatile flavour. 

With regard to another analogous operation, broiling, 
we may remark that there is not much difference between 
it and roasting, except in tetiiperature: in the latter case, 
the heat is slow and penetrating; in the former, it is 
fierce and rapid. The brisk rapid heat produces a 
greater chemical change in the composition of the meat, 
and thus induces a higher degree of flavour than in the 
case of roast meat. ‘The first action of broiling is to dis- 
sipate the watery parts of the meat; the surface is then 
browned, and the juices are thereby prevented from flow- 
ing out: hence it will be seen how important it is not to 
pierce the broiling meat with a fork, but to turn it by 
some other means. 


Natwralist’s Walk.—The little excursions of the naturalist, 
from habit and from acquirement, become a scene of con- 
stant observation and remark. The insect that crawls, the 
note of the bird, the plant that flowers, or the vernal leaf 
that peeps out, engages his attention, is recognised as an 
intimate, or noted for some novelty that it presents in sound 
or aspect. Every season has its peculiar product, and is 
pleasing or admirable from causes that variously affect our 
different temperaments or dispositions; but there are 
accompaniments in an autumnal morning’s woodland walk 
that call for all our notice and admiration: the peculiar 
feeling of the air, the solemn grandeur of the scene around 
us, dispose the mind to contemplation and remark ; there is 
a silence in which we hear everything, a beauty that will 
be observed. The stump of an old oak is avery landscape, 
with rugged Alpine steeps bursting through forests of verd- 
ant mosses, with some pale, denuded, branchless lichen, 
like a scathed oak, creeping up the sides or crowning the 
summits. Rambling with unfettered grace, the tendrils of 
the briony (¢amus communis) festoon with its brilliant ber- 
ries, green, yellow, red, the slender sprigs of the hazel or the 
thorn ; it onaments their plainness, and receives a support 
its own feebleness denies. The agaric with all its hues, its 
shades, its elegant variety of forms, expands its cone sprin- 
kled with the freshness of the morning: a transient fair, a 
child of decay, that ‘ sprang up ina night, and will perish 
ina night” The squirrel, agile with life and timidity, gam- 
bling round the root of an ancient beech, its base overgrown 
with the dewberry (rubus cestus) blue with unsullied fruit, 
impeded in his frolic sports, half angry, darts up the silvery 
bole again, to peep and wonder at the strange intruder upon 
his haunts. The jay springs up, and screaming, tells of 
danger to her brood: the noisy tribe repeat the call, are 
hushed, and leave us. The loud laugh of the woodpecker, 
joyous and vacant; the hammering of the nuthatch (sitia 
Europea) cleaving its prize in the chink of some dry bough; 
the humble bee, forpid on the disc of the purple thistle, 
just lifts a limb to pray forbearance of injury, to ask for 
peace, and bids us 


“ Leave him, leave him to repose.” 


The cinquefoil, or the vetch, with one lingering bloom yet 
appears, and we note it for its loneliness. Spreading on the 
light foliage of the fern, dry and mature, the spider has 
fixed her toils, and motionless in the midst watches her 
expected prey, every thread aud mesh beaded with dew 
trembling with the zephyr’s breath. Then falls the “ sere 
and yellow leaf,” parting from its spray without a breeze, 
tinkling in the boughs, and rustling scarce audibly along, 
rests at our feet, and tells us that we part too. All these 
are distinctive symbols of the season, marked in the sobriety 
and silence of the hour, and form perhaps a deeper impres- 
sion on the mind than any afforded by the verdant promises, 
the vivacities of spring, or the gay profuse luxuriance of 
summer.—Journal of a Naturalist. 
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Tus important seaport town is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the river Leith, at its confluence with the Frith 
of Forth, and at a distance of about one mile in a north- 
eastern direction from Edinburgh, of which Leith is the 
port and harbour. The former name of the place was 
Inverleith: both appellations are derived from the river. 
From a very early period the prosperity of Leith appears 
to have been constantly retarded by the jealousy of the 
Edinburgh corporators, who exercised almost despotic 
power over its trade and commerce. In 1329 the har- 
bour of Leith was granted to the men of Edinburgh by 
Robert I. ; but for some time the grant was found almost 
valueless, owing to the opposition offered by the family 
of Logan, to whom the banks of that part of the river 
which intervened between the two places belonged. After 
many disputes, a right of way was purchased by the cor- 
poration of Edinburgh, and also the exclusive privilege 
of trading, keeping warehouses, and opening houses of 
entertainment for strangers in Leith ; so that the inhabit- 
ants of the latter were absolutely debarred from the only 
profitable employments that may be said to have been 
natural to their position. But even this was not enough ; 
for in 1483, it being discovered, we presume, that the 
previous regulation left one opening for the capital and 
enterprise of the people of Leith, namely, a partnership 
with the merchants and others of Edinburgh who were 
admitted into the enjoyment of the monopoly, an act of 
council was passed, prohibiting citizens of the latter place 
from entering into partnership with the inhabitants of the 
former. In 1555 the people of Leith endeavoured to 
relieve themselves from their injurious dependency, by 
obtaining the assistance of Mary of Lorraine, queen 
dowager and regent of Scotland: they were so fur suc- 
cessful as to get Leith erected into a burgh of barony, 
with the further assurance that that step was only pre- 
paratory to the making it an independent burgh royal. 
The ‘ superiority’ was on this occasion purchased from 
Robert Logan of Restalrig for 3000/. Scots; and a few 
days after the settlement of this preliminary to the com- 
parative independence of Leith, the regent granted letters 
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patent empowering the inhabitants to choose bailiffs for 
their better government, and charters to enable them to 
erect divers of their arts and trades into corporations. 
“ But,” says Maitland, in his ‘ History of Edinburgh,’* 
“ the queen regent died soon after, to the great loss and 
grief of the inhabitants, who, instead of having anything 
further done for their service, had the misfortune to learn 


that the king and queen had granted the ‘ superiority i 
) 


of their town to the Edinburghers for the sum of ten thou- 
sand marks, and the reversion thereof, which the town- 
council of Edinburgh many years after purchased of Lord 
Thirlstane, for the sum of 14,000 marks; whereby the un- 
fortunate Leithers were in as bad a condition as formerly ; 
nay, I may say worse, by the loss of their money paid for 
the superiority aforesaid, for I cannot learn that it was ever 
returned. However, from this period, I think, we may 
date Leith’s being called a town; for before this time, it 
having had neither magistrate nor corporation, could only 
be reckoned a village.” There are two or three circum- 
stances connected with the general history of Leith that 
we must not omit to mention. In 1541 the Earl of 
Hertford, at the head of an English army, took, sacked, 
and burned the town. Eight years later, Mons. de Desse, 
the French general, began to fortify Leith, in order to 
secure a convenient place of landing for the French troops. 
This General was then in Scotland to support the preten- 
sions of Francis II., king of: France, to the throne, which 
the latter founded upon his marriage with Mary, the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots. He built a fortress of rectangular 
form, consisting of eight bastions. This matter giving great 
uneasiness to the Protestants of Scotland, they applied for 
assistance to Queen Elizabeth, who sent them an army. The 
united English and Scottish forces sat down before Leith in 
April, 1560. The siege was continued with varying results 
until July, when a peace was concluded, and the English 
and French soldiers returned to their respective countries. 
About 1783 a battery of nine guns was erected on a spot 


commanding the harbour, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of the notorious Paul Jones off the coast with three 
* p. 487, 
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armed ships, and who threatened to destroy all the vessels 


in the road and harbour. This battery has since been 
enlarged into a fort, which is garrisoned by the royal 
artillery. 

Leith, with Portobello and Musselburgh, returns one 
It comprises two districts or 
parishes, lying on opposite sides of the river, and known 
respectively by the names of North and South Leith: 
their united population in 1831 was 44,294. The older 
streets of both are in general narrow, irregular, badly 
paved, and dirty; but the more recent erections have 
greatly improved the appearance of the town. Among 
the public buildings we may first notice the parish church 
of South Leith, in the Kirkgate, anciently known by the 
name of St. Mary’s Chapel. This is a Gothic edifice, 
with a massive steeple tower. It was made the parish 
church. in 1609, in consequence of the demolition of the 
previous edifice by the General Assembly, on account of 
the statues of martyrs and saints with which it was orna- 
mented. Near the church is the hospital of James VI., 
fuunded by the Kirk Session in 1614, and which was for- 
merly used as a grammar school ; and opposite this is the 
Mariners’ Hospital, or Trinity House, which was founded 
in 1555, and rebuilt a few years since very handsomely. 
In Constitution Street is a neat chapel, belonging to the 
Episcopal church of Scotland. At a short distance from 
Leith eastward are very elegant and commodious baths. 
North Leith possesses two churches, the old one situated 
at the west end of the ancient stone bridge which crosses 
the river, and which formed part of St. Ninian’s chapel, 
anciently dependent on the abbey of Holyrood ; and anew 
one, erected nearly twenty years ago, and which is large and 
handsome, having a fine portico, and a tower and spire 
rising to the height of one hundred and forty feet. North- 
west of the former church is the site of a citadel erected by 
Cromwell, and which was destroyed at the Restoration ; 
the only remains is the eastern gate: the space occupied 
by the citadel forms now a portion of the basins for the 
shipping. The other chief public buildings are the town- 
house, custom-house, assembly-rooms, the two prisons 
(the older of which, an old-fashioned building standing 
at the bottom of Tolbooth Wynd, was erected in 1565, 
and the other in 1822), and lastly the high school. At 
the foundation of this school the endowments are said to 
have been considerable; but in 1831 the funds were 
insufficient to pay the salaries of the teachers. In that 
year the late Dr. Audrew Bell, by deed, appointed the 
magistrates and heads of the corporation trustees for 
money in the funds amounting to 9789/., which was to 
be appropriated to the foundation of schools on the Madras 
system. No new school, however, has been established ; 
but two teachers have been appointed to the high school, 
to teach upon the system indicated by Dr. Bell. During 
the ten years preceding 1836, the number of pupils varied 
from one hundred and sixty to two hundred and fifty. 
There are six classes, namely, two for the classics, one for 
the mathematics, one for writing and arithmetic, and two 
for English. The fees for the first two are 15s. per 
quarter, and for the other four 7s. 6d. per quarter. 

Numerous and extensive improvements have been made 
at different periods in the port and harbour. At the 
beginning of the last century a considerable sum of money 
was expended by the corporation of Edinburgh in the 
erection of a stone pier, which was made to extend for 
some distance into the sea, and on which, at its extremity, 
a lighthouse was erected. In 1777 a new quay was built 
on the north side of the harbour, which was at the same 
time made wider and deeper. There are two dry docks 
for building and repairing vessels, a branch of industry 
carried on here to a great extent; and two wet docks, one 
opened in 1806, and the other in 1817, each of which is 
three hundred feet wide, and between seven hundred and 
eight hundred feet long, occupying together, with their 
appurtenances, about three hundred acres. The cost of 
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their erection was 250,000/. They are both of sufficient 
depth to admit vessels of from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden. Around these basins are 
well-constructed quays, and extensive warehouses for the 
reception of merchandise. Vessels of large size cannot 
enter the port, the depth of water in the harbour being 
only sixteen feet at spring-tides and ten at neap; but 
ships of any size find excellent anchorage in the roads 
about a mile from the mouth of the harbour. Leith 
enjoys an extensive commerce with the Baltic, the northern 
parts of Europe, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, and . 
the Mediterranean, with North America, and with the 
West Indies: it has also a large coasting trade, and a 
considerable share in the whale and herring fisheries. 
Among the other evidences of the growing prosperity of 
the town may be classed the various domestic manufac- 
tories which meet the eye of the spectator—the numerous 
rope-works and canvass manufactories, the two establish- 
ments for sugar refining, the various extensive breweries— 
the glass-houses, the soap-works, the iron-foundry, and 
the card manufactory, &c. This prosperity, however, it 
is stated, would have been greater but for what is called 
the unfair conduct of the corporation of Edinburgh in 
increasing the rate and number of the port dues, which 
is said to have caused various branches of commerce to 
be transferred to other places. The net proceeds of the 
custom-duties for the year 1838 were 511,970/. The 
number of ships that entered the port in 1838 was two 
hundred and forty-four British, and two hundred and 
fifty-three foreign; the total amount of tonnage being 
60,859. 

By the charter granted by the queen regent, as before 
mentioned, the people of Leith were divided into four 
classes, each of which became an incorporated body. 
These are known by the respective names of the ‘ ship- 
masters’ (usually termed the ‘ Trinity House’); the 
‘ traffickers,’ or ‘ merchants’ company ;’ the ‘ maltmen ;’ 
and the ‘ trades,’ the last of which possesses exclusive 
privileges. The municipal government of the town is, 
in accordance with the act 3 and 4 William IV., vested 
in a provost, four baillies, a treasurer, and ten common- 
councillors. The police of the town exists under the 
regulations of a local act, 7th and 8th of George III., and 
the expense is defrayed by an assessment of 1s. 6d. in 
the pound upon the rent of all lands and houses whose 
yearly rent is not less than 3/. In consequence of the 
close connection that has so long existed between Edin- 
burgh and Leith, the chief revenues of the latter, including 
the port duties and the imposts levied within the borough, 
form a portion of the revenues of the former: its debts, 
with trifling exceptions, are in the same position. The 
most important of the debts are those contracted with go- 
vernment to defray the expense of the docks, which, in 
1835, amounted to 245,992/. The property that belongs 
exclusively to the corporation of Leith was estimated, in 
1833, at 5824/., from which had to be deducted engage- 
ments to the amount of 3818/. Its income was at that 
time 196/., and its expenditure 35/. 


HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—XII. 
Rosert Devereux, Ear or Essex. 


Tue great favour which this nobleman enjoyed from 
Elizabeth (who seemed to evince for him an affection 
greater even than that with which she had before regarded 
the unworthy Leicester), joined to his own good qualities, 
his heroic bravery, his talents, and his open and honour- 
able bearing, have gained for him from posterity an ad- 
miration almost as great as the popularity he enjoyed 
during his lifetime. Even his errors and his conduct 
in the unhappy events which caused his fall are more 
deserving our pity than our censure, since they show the 
sincerity of his heart, and how remote was his disposition 


from all cunning or hypocrisy . 
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Robert Devereux, the second Earl of Essex, the son of 
Walter Devereux, the first earl, and Lettice, daughter of 
Sir Francis Knollys, a relation, at no great distance, to 
Anne Boleyn, the queen’s mother, was born at Nether- 
wood in Herefordshire, November 10, 1567. In his 
youth he gave so littie promise of his future eminence, 
that even his father considered him little better than an 
idiot. He had not attained his tenth year when he suc- 
ceeded to the title. His father had confided him to the 
guardianship of Lord Burghley, and to the care of his 
friend the Earl of Sussex, whose advice and example no 
doubt mainly contributed to the great change which now 
took place in the character of the young earl. In 1578 
he entered himself as student of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became very assiduous in his studies, 
devoting his time with great application as well to the 
severer orders of learning as to the more polite branches 
of education. 

He remained at the University till he had obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts, and left in 1582, distinguished 
for the ease and fluency of his compositions, and for his 
eloquence, insinuating from its sweetness, and impressive 
from its force and the strength of his arguments. His 
manners were engaging, and his temper, at this period, 
mild and compliant, with a graceful seriowsness in his 
countenance approaching to melancholy. 

From the University he retired to one of his family 
mansions in South Wales, where he became so attached 
to the pleasures of a rural life, that it required much 
persuasion on the part of his friends to induce him to 
leave it and take part in those higher duties to which his 
high birth and attainments were more suited. However, 
in 1584 he made his appearance at court, patronised by 
his father-in-law, the Earl of Leicester, then in the zenith 
of his power. The graces of his person, his affability 
and shining qualities, immediately produced a favourable 
impression, and contributed, with the remembrance of his 
father, to make him many friends. He accompanied 
Leicester in his expedition to the Low Countries, where, 
although only eighteen, he received his commission as 
general of the horse, and distinguished himself greatly in 
the campaign, especially at the battle of Zutphen, where 
his heroism was only eclipsed by the surpassing glory of 
the last action of Sir Philip Sydney. On his return he 
was appointed to the distinguished post of master of 
the horse, then just vacated by Leicester for a higher office. 

The partiality of Elizabeth for the young nobleman 
was now apparent to all, and Essex rapidly rose toa 
degree of favour which Leicester, great as had been his 
influence, never enjoyed. On the occasion of the expected 
attack from Spain, the queen decorated him with the 
order of the Garter, and remitted a debt to the exche- 
quer incurred by his father. Leicester died in 1588, and 
Essex now seemed to have the first place in the queen’s 
favour ; yet, so little care did he take to secure it, that, 
on the departure of Drake and Norris, who had under- 
taken to restore Don Antonio to the throne of Portugal, he 
suddenly disappeared from court, and sailed after the 
expedition with the intention of taking part in it as a vo- 
Junteer. This abrupt and secret departure might have 
been expected to excite the wrath of a woman with such 
au exacting disposition as Elizabeth’s, and it was with no 
slight degree of anger that she heard of his conduct. 
She immediately sent the Earl of Huntingdon to Ply- 
mouth to recal him, but he was too late: Essex had 
sailed. ~ She then wrote to him commanding his return ; 
and the following copy of the letter addressed to him on 
that occasion will evince the angry feelings he had ex- 
cited :—“ Essex—Your sudden and undutiful departure 
from our presence and your place of attendance, you may 
easily conceive how offensive it is and ought to be unto 
us. Our great favours bestowed upon you without de- 
serts hath drawn you thus to neglect and forget your 
duty, for other construction we cannot make of these your 
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strange actions. Not meaning therefore to tolerate this 
your disordered part, we gave directions to some of our 
privy-council to let you know our express pleasure for 
your immediate repair hither, which you have not per- 
formed, as your duty doth bind you, increasing thereby 
greatly your former offence and undutiful behaviour in 
departing in such sort without our privity, having so 
special offices of attendance and charge near our person, 
We do therefore charge and command you forthwith, 
upon the receipt of these our letters, all excuses and de- 
lay set apart, to make your present and immediate repair 
unto us, to understand our further pleasure ; whereof sce 
you fail not as you will be loth to incur our indignation, 
and will answer for the contrary at your uttermost peril. 
The 15th of April, 1589.” 

Before he received this letter he had joined the expe- 
dition on the coast of Portugal, had marched to Lisbea 
as a volunteer, and in the engagements which ensued had 
behaved himself with great gallantry and humanity. On 
his return he found that, in spite of his disobedience, he 
had not entirely lost the queen’s favour, and in a short 
time it was manifest that her partiality to him was 
greater than ever. But it was not long before his jea- 
lous mind fancied he beheld a rival in the queen’s favour 
in the person of Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Lord 
Mountjoy, Earl of Devonshire). This gentleman, having 
distinguished himself at a tilt, was rewarded by the queen 
with a chess-queen of gold enamelled, which he tied upon 
his arm with a crimson riband. Essex perceiving it, 
said with affected scorn, “ Now I perceive every fool 
must have a favour.” These expressions led to a duel, 
in which Essex was wounded in the knee. It is uncer- 
tain whether the remark of Elizabeth, on hearing this, 
“that unless some one took him down, there would be no 
ruling him,” proceeded from anger or was said ironi- 
cally ; but it is certain that the act of the earl did not 
injure him in his advancement, and it is highly probable 
that to the queen’s vain temper it was not disagreeable. 
He again, however, hazarded her displeasure by an act 


which she found it more difficult to forgive ; this was his _ 


secret marriage with the widow of Sir Philip Sydney, 
which she alleged was unequal to his greatness, and by 
which the honour of his house, she said, was degraded— 
“degraded (indignantly exclaims a modern writer) by 
his having married the daughter of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham and relict of Sir Philip Sydney!’ * But after the 
first burst was over, she refrained from manifesting the 
resentment which she certainly felt. 

In 1591 he obtained the command of a force of four 
thousand troops sent by Elizabeth to assist Henry IV. of 
France in the siege of Rouen. He distinguished himself 
by a chivalrous gallantry in many skirmishes here, but 
the object of the expedition being disconcerted by the 
want of the co-operation of the French, and his opinion 
respecting the mode of proceeding in the siege having 
been rejected by the king, he returned, after an absence 
of some months, in deep chagrin and disgust. 

This dark mood was not at all sweetened when he 
found, on his return, that his enemies had been busily 
employed in endeavouring to excite the queen against 
him. She was more particularly offended with him that 
he had, of his own authority, created several knights in 
the late expedition ; but he found means to excuse him- 
self for this presumption, and in a short time saw the 
whole machinations of his enemies overthrown. In 1593 
Elizabeth named him a member of the privy-council. In 
the month of June, 1596, a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail, with fourteen thousand land troops, having been 
provided for a projected attack on Spain, the Earl of 
Essex took the command of the army, the fleet being 
under the control of the lord admiral, and again left the 
distraction of party politics for the tumult of war. The 
fleet soon arrived at the bay of Cadiz, and, in defiance of 

* Lodge 
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the fire from the forts and battlements and fifteen large 
men-of-war, they got into the harbour, where, after a 
fierce fight, which lasted six hours, three of the largest 
Spanish ships were taken, and fifty-seven Spanish ships 
of war and merchantmen were taken, plundered, or 
burnt. As soon as this was over, Essex landed a part of 
the land force, and on the next day he forced the city of 
Cadiz to capitulate. The inhabitants paid twelve thou- 
sand crowns for their lives; their houses, merchandise, 
and goods of all kinds were plundered by the conquer- 
ors; and the whole loss sustained by the Spaniards on 
this occasion was estimated at twenty millions of ducats. 
On the return of this expedition, after only ten weeks’ 
absence, Essex was annoyed to find that the queen, in- 
stead of thanking him for his services, ouly expressed her- 
self mortified at the small amount of the plunder deposited 
in her treasury. His enemies, the principal amoug whom 
were the Cecils, now took advantage of the queen’s indis- 
position towards him, and pressed him closely on all sides. 
Essex found himself rapidly sinking under these accu- 
mulated attacks, when a lucky accident came to his 
assistance. The Spanish treasure-ships from the New 
World arrived safely in Spain with twenty millions of 
dollars on board. Essex maintained that he had projected 
a voyage from Cadiz to Terceira for the purpose of 
intercepting this rich prize, and that he certainly should 
have succeeded in doing so had he not been thwarted and 
overruled by the creatures of the Cecils. 

The tables were now completely turned; Essex was 
taken again into favour, while Burleigh was called, to his 
face, a miscreant and a coward, and for a time forbidden 
the court. But Essex could not remain tranquil, and a 
refusal on the part of the queen to appoint his relative, 
Sir Robert Sydney, to a post which he solicited for him, 
proved too much for his highly exciteable temperament. 
He left the court, and was mounting his horse to go into 
Wales, when the queen pressingly recalled him, and to 
pacify him made him Master of the Ordnance. 

His warlike disposition caused him to undertake ano- 
ther Spanish expedition. This fleet, under the direction 
of Essex as commander-in-chief, Lord Howard as vice- 
admiral, and Sir Walter Raleigh as rear-admiral, set sail 
in August, 1597, returning in October, but without having 
succeded in effecting all that was intended, though they 
succeeded in making captures to the amount of 100,000/. 
The queen received Essex with reproaches and discon- 
tent, and the expedition was generally deemed a failure. 
He now retired to Wanstead, angry on several accounts ; 
but the chief of these was ‘the elevation of the lord ad- 
miral to the earldom of Nottingham, by which he thought 
himself doubly affronted ; first, because Lord Howard’s 
services at Cadiz were recited in the patent ; and in the 
second place because, by his new title, the lord admiral 
gained precedence of him, according to a regulation made 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He was pacified by being 
made hereditary earl-marshal, which, by the same regu- 
lation, restored him to his rank. 

On the death of Burleigh, he succeeded him as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. About this time 
a singular incident took place, which strongly marked 
the impetuous mind of the earl, and which doubtless had 
considerable effect upon his after-fortune. A private 
council was held on the choice of a proper person to be 
sent as governor of Ireland. ,Essex proposed Sir George 
Carew, but the queen was more inclined to Sir William 
Knollys. The dispute became warm, and Essex, unable 
to persuade her majesty, contemptuously turned his back 
upon her. Provoked at his insolence, the queen gave him 
a box on the ear, and bade him go and be hanged. He 
immediately clapped his hand on his sword, and swore 
he neither could nor would put up with such an affront, 
which he would not have taken from Henry VIII. him- 
self. The lord admiral interposed, and Essex withdrew in 
high wrath. In answer to a letter of remonstrance from 
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the lord keeper Egerton, he thus replied :—“ When the 
vilest of all indignities are done unto me, doth religion 
enforce me to sue? Doth God require it? Is it impiety 
not to do it? Why? Cannot princes err? Cannot sub- 
jects receive wrong? Is an earthly power infinite? Par- 
don me, pardon me, my lord ; I can never subscribe to 
these principles. Let Solomon’s fool laugh when he is 
stricken. Let those that mean to make their profit of 
princes show to have no sense of princes’ injuries. Let 
them acknowledge an imperial absoluteness on earth, that 
do not believe an infinite absoluteness in heaven. As for 
me, I have received wrong ; I feel it: my cause is good ; 
I know it: and, whatsoever comes, all the powers on 
earth can never show more strength or constancy in op- 
pressing than I can show in suffering whatever can or 
shall be imposed on me.” 

It was some months before he could be induced to 
make any acknowledgement to the justly incensed queen, 
but being at length persuaded to make a proud submis- 
sion, he was restored to apparent favour; though it is 
probable his violence was never really forgiven. 

The troubles in Ireland from the rebellion of Tyrone at 
this time continuing, it was proposed to send over a new 
governor, and with the hope that his rank and military 
popularity and power might prevail in that country, he 
accepted the commission of lord-lieutenant. Before his 
departure he addressed to the queen another of his strongly 
marked letters, ih which the following beautifully ener- 
getic expressions occur :— 

“From a mind delighting in sorrow, from spirits 
wasted with passion, from a heart torn in pieces with 
care, grief, and travel, from a man that hateth himself 
and all things else that keep him alive, what service can 
your majesty expect, since any service past deserves no 
more than banishment and proscription to the cursedest 
of all islands. It is your rebels’ pride and success must 
give me leave to ransome myself out of this hateful prison, 
out of my loathed body, which, if it happen so, your 
majesty shall have no cause to mislike the tashion of my 
death, since the course of my life could never please 

ou.” 

It will be needless to dwell on the details of this un- 
fortunate expedition. After an absence of six months, 
he left the government of Ireland in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Dublin and Sir George Carew, and, 
without waiting for any order or permission, hastened 
to London. “ Upon Michaelmas-eve, about ten o’clock 
in the morning, he alighted at the court-gate in post, 
and made all haste up to the presence, and so to 
the privy-chamber, and stayed not until he came to the 
queen’s bed-chamber, where he found the queen ready 
up, with her hair ubout her face; he kneeled unto her, 
kissed her hand, and had some private speech with her, 
which seemed to give him great contentment ; for when 
he came from her majesty he was very pleasant, and 
thanked God, though he had suffered much trouble and 
storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at home.” 

The calm, however, only lasted a few hours ; the queen 
gradually worked herself into a passion, and before the 
day was over, Essex received an order from her majesty 
to consider himself a prisoner in his rooms. On the 
next day the lords sat in council, and called Essex before 
them, when he answered all their questions with temper, 
gravity, and discretion. He was, however, committed to 
the Tower, whence he was not released until he had 
languished there in sickness and solitude nearly twelve 
months, during which time he was denied even the so- 
ciety of his wife and the attendance of his physician. 
On the 26th of August he was released from custody, 
but was told not to appear at court, and was suspended 
from the privileges and authority of his offices. A few 
days after his release a valuable patent for the monopoly 
of sweet wines, which he had held for some years, ex- 
pired ; he petitioned for a renewal of it as an aid to bis 











shattered fortunes ; but the queen, saying that “ to manage 
an ungovernable beast, he must be stinted in his proven- 
der,” positively refused. 

Essex now beeame desperate, and, prompted by his 
secretary Cuffe, he determined, if possible, to remove 
Cecil, Cobham, and Raleigh, his great enemies at court, 
by force from the queen’s councils. In order to strengthen 
his interest, the gates of Essex House were thrown open 
to all persons who were discontented with the queen or 
her advisers. The numbers who flocked thither excited 
the attention of the vigilant government, and Essex, being 
summoned before the council, determined immediately to 
strike the blow for which he had been some time pre- 
paring. On the evening of the day on which he had re- 
ceived the summons to appear before the council, he sent 
messengers to all his friends, informing them that his life 
was threatened by Raleigh and Cobham, and beseech- 
ing them to assemble at his house to give him their 
protection. 

In consequente of this, lords Sandys and Monteagle, 
the earls of Rutland and Southampton, with about three 
hundred other gentlemen, arrived during the night at 
Essex House, where it was divulged that Essex had re- 
solved at once to rid himself of his enemies by forcing 
his way to the queen, and informing her of his danger 
from those who had so long abused their influence with 
her majesty. Collecting all his friends aud dependants, 
he determined to set out on the following morning 
(Sunday, February 8, 1600-1), during sermon time, 
for St. Paul’s Cross, where he expected the Londoners to 
join him. As they were about to set forth, the lord- 
keeper and others arrived from the queen, to inquire 
the cause of the tumultuous assemblage. These, after 
a short parley, he locked up in a room of his house, 
placed over them a iw of musqueteers, and then, 
drawing his sword, ru out, followed by his friends, 
shouting “ For the queen, for the queen,” and begging 
the citizens to arm themselves and join him. ‘But though 
the hearts of the citizens were with Essex, and though 
they cried “God bless your honour!” the manifest. in- 
adequacy of his force made them irresolute, and ‘ after 
galloping about the streets for some time, without 
obtaining any fresh adherents, and until many of those 
who at first joined him had dropped off, he resolved 
to make the nearest way back to his own house. But 
on returning he found the streets barricaded with 
carts and other things, and at Ludgate experienced a 
check from an armed force placed there by the Bishop 
of London, from which, after a skirmish, in which the 
earl was twice shot through the hat, he was obliged tu 
turn back, and at length reached Essex House by water. 
A large force now assembled without the walls, and it 
was evident that it would be impossible to hold out the 
house against the artillery brought to bear upon it ; Essex 
therefore held a parley about ten o’clock at night, and 
then surrendered to the lord admiral, upon a promise of 
a fair hearing and a speedy trial. The latter he ob- 
tained, but his case was not one of those destined to be 
excepted from the general complaiut made on state trials. 
He was found guilty of high treason, and privately exe- 
cuted in the Tower, February 25, 1600, being then only 
in his thirty-third year. 

“It is impossible not to be interested in a man so 
brave, high-spirited, and generous: for a man who, 
while he conducted himself towards his sovereign with a 
boldness such as was then found in no other subject, 
conducted himself towards his dependants with a delicacy 
such as has rarely been found in any other patron.” 
“ He was a most accomplished person,” says Camden, 
“ and had all those good qualities in perfection that be- 
came a nobleman. . But he was a person not 
rightly calculated for a court, as being not easily brought 
to any mean compliances. He was of a temper that 
would readily kindle an injury, but would not so easily 
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forget ‘one; and so far was he from being capable of 
dissembling a resentment, that he carried his passions in 
his forehead, and the friend or the enemy was easily 
read in his face.’’ 

Whether the favours conferred on Essex by Elizabeth 
were prompted by friendship or by a more exalted feel- 
ing, has frequently been debated. 

That the queen felt a more tender regard for him than 
his merits or the worthiness of his actions would have been 
alone capable of producing, seems sufficiently evident. 
Her frequent expressions of esteem ; the great favours 
heaped upon him, “ without desert,” as she herself con- 
fesses ; her solicitude for his health, going often to see 
him when ill, remaining for some time seated by his bed, 
“ and ordering his broth and things ;” the patience with 
which she bore his wayward fancies ; and the ease with 
which she pardoned his frequent acts of disobedience to 
her commands, for which other persons would have for 
ever felt her resentment, must be sufficient to convince 
us that the feelings of the woman did in this case pre- 
dominate over those of the queen. 

The great objection that has been urged against these 
being considered proofs of affection, is the great disparity 
of their years, and especially the great age of the queen. 
Voltaire treats the whole supposition as a fallacy, and ob- 
serves that “when her struggles about him must have 
been the greatest (the time of his death), she was sixty- 
eight ; had he been sixty-eight it is probable she would 
not have been in love withhim.” . That the latter remark 
is just we shall not attempt to deny, but surely the fact 
that he was young, handsome, graceful, learned, brave, 
and ingenuous does not lessen the probability that he 
should agreeable to the queen; who, when he first 
came to court, was only a year or two beyond fifty, and 
wearing her age well. It it not attempted to be proved 
that he was devoted to the queen’s person, and it is per- 
haps sufficiently apparent that he did not consider her 
majesty’s affection would lead her to offer him a share of 
the throne, or he would scarcely have put so great an ob- 
stacle in the way as his marriage with the widow of Sir 
P. , 

He uarrel with Sir Charles Blount did not arise from 
the jealousy of love, but the jealousy of ambition ; and 
after the duel they lived on the most intimate and friendly 
terms. 

It has been matter of astonishment to those who have 
supposed the queen to have been in love with her favourite, 
—and one of the proofs urged by others who maintain 
the contrary,—that she should have allowed the earl to 
have suffered for an offence which was so manifestly 
the act of a man irritated to a degree of madness by 
the injuries he had sustained, and which was never 
intended to injure her in body or estate. But Elizabeth, 
though she affected at times to be only a queen, was a 
woman in her heart, and the fall of the earl may have 
been owing more to his having offended her woman’s 
pride than to the act of treason for which he was brought 
to trial. Should we expect a man to be quietly forgiven 
by a lady who should turn his back on her with scorn and 
contempt. What lover would not forfeit his mistress’s 
favour, even were she really getting advanced in years, 
who should say of her that “she grew old and cankered, 
and that her mind was become as crooked as her car- 
cass?” Are we then surprised to find that Elizabeth, 
accustomed all her life to the adulation of her courtiers, 
and addressed to the day of her death with complimentary 
epithets due to a maiden in her teens, should discontinue 
her regard for one who treated her so haughtily and 
with such contempt ? 
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